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MONTAIGNE DIFFERENTIA 

By Maud Elizabeth Temple 

The clouds are on the Oberland, 
The Jungfrau snows look faint and far, 
But bright are those green fields at hand, 
And through those fields comes down the Aar. 

There used to be current in Cambridge a story, true I hope, of 
Mr. Lowell's definition for the class in Government of the rare 
species, philosophers. For the youths about to read the prescribed 
portions of Plato and Aristotle, it may have cleared the ground 
to have the concrete example presented, " A philosopher is Mr. 
Santayana ; we have him here, across the street from my house, to 
write beautiful books to tell later ages what we are like now, — 
you and me." 

It was at some generations removed from Cambridge — back 
somewhere on the confines of the Wars of Eeligion in a region 
that some penetrating spirits from the Tard have tended to 
envisage as ballad-land for the sudden motor quality of its reac- 
tions to differences of opinion, — that I had to consider the genus, 
philosopher, as represented by Montaigne, with a body of young 
women also all in their eighteenth or nineteenth year. The cir- 
cumstances of somewhat complex duty had made me accept this 
charge. French Canadians abound in the region and it was hoped 
that some might be persuaded, as happened, to enter the War. It 
was also hoped that the young women who had "taken" French 
might be a little more clever in dealing with them, if French 
authors were made to appear less strange than worth while. What, 
then, was my sense of confusion, when after quite an orgy of ser- 
mons, in which Pessimism was set up before us as a Latin bogey, 
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or a moral Tarn O'Lin, given to devouring the young descendants 
of those who had tried their hand at a little witch burning, Mon- 
taigne was turned over to us with the label, pessimist, firmly 
affixed. Moreover, with the help of this label, and a sort of sau- 
sage-link diagram arrangement of the devious ways of the Renais- 
sance and Reformation, I was to obtain in some six weeks' time 
a paper or report from these classes including the Apology of 
Eaimond Sebond! 

If my previous farings had disposed me to a very moderate 
gratitude for these leading strings, once the first sense of the 
comic about them had worn off a little, I did have my own sense 
of obligation, and indeed of privilege in presenting Montaigne to 
youth on any terms. It seemed to me that from Emerson to 
Pierre Villey a good many clever people had been working to help 
us understand him. And in spite of these quaint survivals I had 
to deal with there was the hope that with some tact and candor a 
few traits might be presented which would not be belied, or even 
seem to be, by later profane studies in which the young women 
might indulge. 

If I read, then, certain well-worn passages from Representative 
Men to start with, and with lively appreciation renewed, the vol- 
umes of Miss Norton and Professor Strowski, I also set myself 
at the texts that were indicated with as much fresh concern for 
the virgin soil before me as possible, as I marked the texts. What, 
after all, were the indubitable and salient facts about this " pessi- 
mist" or whatever, — what we like to call the essentials? 

May I summarize very briefly, then, the impression I thus 
received and tried to convey? I found myself, on the simple 
approach, as convinced as I had been with what we call the 're- 
search' one I had made hitherto, that the Neo-Platonic atmos- 
phere of the second half of the sixteenth century is the natural 
background for Montaigne. On the broadest basis of explanation 
we have a man concerned like Plato and his disciples with politics 
and ideas together, in relation with both private ethics and public 
duty. If any modern books are significant in his connection they 
would seem to be, not so much any particular volumes called 
Essays before his own as the Dialectique and Gramere of Ramus, 
and the printed volumes of the political theorists of the same gene- 
ration as Raimond Sebond which about this time begin to appear. 
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That is to say, Montaigne really existed in a circumambient atmos- 
phere of the Neo-Platonic speculation which had come down like 
the Ehone in its underground passage from Classical times to his 
own. I say Neo-Platonic in the literal sense of the term, for the 
hew Platonism that he approaches, like many other moments of it 
through the Middle Ages, is often singularly and freshly Platonic. 
It is not Plotinian, I mean, not esoteric, and in the more usual 
sense, mystical, so much as it is a kind of creative imitation of 
Plato himself, and of his authentic disciples like Plutarch. Mon- 
taigne, like his mediaeval predecessors, perhaps among them Sebond 
himself, is imitating the Dialogues and Plutarch's Morals at once ? 
The number of specific citations and references, however interest- 
ing, may be of less critical value than some few peculiarly forceful 
allusions and tricks of manner, or some more or less hidden 
inspiration, susceptible of sympathetic rather than external de- 
tection. We may call this psychology or tact according to the 
situation, and none of us has ever too much if we use all we have. 
In the Preface to Paguet's 16th Century, which is so rare 
an example of this quality, there is in especial one bit of analysis 
which we need to lay hold on firmly in Montaigne's connection, 
not only because or if we are addressing ourselves in America to 
non-Latin minds, for the most part, to descendants of Puritan 
romantics, in the majority : 

. . . I/humaniste a deux homines en lui, l'un pour lui et l'autre pour 
Part, l'un qui est Chretien, qui est Parisian, qui va a Notre-Dame, qui aime 
son roi et qui aime sa femme; l'autre qui est palen, qui est Romain, qui 
adore Jupiter, qui est rgpublicain, et qui aime Glyoere; et que le premier 
vit la vie pratique, et que le second 6crit, et que le second ne met dans 
ses Merits rien ou presque rien du premier. Et, ceci reconnu, la consequence 
qu'en en tire est curieuse. 

" Curious," the word has long seemed appropriate to the Essays. 
May not one aspect of that blend or antimony be with Montaigne 
his purpose, but half avowed from the modesty before antiquity 
which goes with the Eenaissance pride before the scholastics, to 
construct some such new philosophic mirror as Plato's, and how 
many through the Middle Ages! reflecting the highest criticism 
of his time? The place of Etienne de la Boetie in the Essays as 
a kind of Socrates to his Plato seems to me to emerge from such 
a consideration, in his work and art at least analogous. The 
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Essays may thus appear somewhat akin to the amazing monuments 
of the same generation, — the tomb of the Cardinals d'Amboise at 
Bouen, for example, in which the fine portrait statues appear 
against such a medley of mediaeval symbols classicised. The actual 
place and proportion of the pages devoted to his friend by Mon- 
taigne is comparable, as it may appear with reflection not dissim- 
ilar to that occupied by the group of the Apology, the Crito and 
the Phaedo among the Platonic dialogues. Like the famous statue 
of Diane de Poitiers at Blois what we have perhaps to consider is 
a piece of eulogistic poetry celebrating intellectual passion, sym- 
bolizing an ethico-political ideal, for the present, and a bit of the 
most gifted humanistic scholarly taste. As research has shown no 
occasion for a state of puritanic shock in Henri's relation to Diane, 
so perhaps with Montaigne's to Etienne de la Boetie the personal 
element is the least important, though it has now and then been 
the most stressed. Faguet's analysis is valuable. " Because it 
was he, because it was myself " may mean really, " Because he had 
written the Contre TJn in which there is for me opened up a whole 
vista of politico-psychologic reflection." Duly introduced by other 
essays as the Socratic biographic dialogues appear, the Be Vwmitie 
is placed by Montaigne. 

As the diversity of sixteenth century France was unlike the 
State uniformity of Greece in education, he is obliged to spend 
more time than Plato or Plutarch in explaining that his training 
is not ill-suited to the task as witness for his age, it then seems 
to follow. In the Institution des Enfants we have not merely the 
pendant to Kabelais and his Republic, we have a more sober ori- 
ginal imitation, Plato modified by Plutarch and more practical 
possibility. More practical, but yet so far imaginative, that we 
have to question Faguet's contrast between Eabelais and Montaigne, 
as the one Greek, the other Latin, unless Graeco-Latin be sub- 
stituted for the latter term. 

As such must surely be regarded the keynote passage, as it 
seems to me of the Institution, and, if there be one, for the Essays 
as a whole: 

Ce qu'on scait droictement on en dispose, sans regarder au patron, 
sans tourner le3 yeux vers son livre. Facheuse suffisance, qu'une suffi- 
sance pure livresque! Je n'attends qu'elle serve d'ornement, non de 
fondeiment, suyvant l'advis de Platon, qui diet: "La fermete, la foy, la 
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sincerity estre la vraye philosophic: les aultres sciences et qui visent 
ailleurs n'estre que f ard." 

The ideal preceptor for Montaigne was just that antiquity "to 
whose honor," he, no less than all the great mediaeval writers and 
the men of the seventeenth century, was trying to approach. The 
better we know both these and the classics, then, the better we 
shall understand him, not forgetting the vast array of critical- 
encyclopaedic writing extending from Plato actually to LittrS, — 
and since. It has never lacked originality, the results of personal 
study, which is as astonishing in many mediaeval glosses and 
directions to the clergy as it is in the famous Apology, or Montes- 
quieu, or Eenan, and Augustine and Origen. Gloss or confession 
or treatise, the common bond is critical, and usually politic 
psychology. 

Reading thus a little, late or early, or late and early, we shall be 
little prone to pigeon-hole Montaigne under any facile modern 
ethical label : we shall be none too sure of even his skepticism. 1 Of 
his intelligence we shall be surer, in both the Platonic and the 
everyday sense. 

Hartford, Connecticut. 



*Cf. "Histoire religieuse de France": Georges Goyau (Bistoire de la 
Nation Francaise, tome vr, p. 122) : 

" ' Home merite qu'on l'aime, confe<ieree de si longtemps et par tant de 
titres a notre couronne,' ces mots sont d'un sceptique, Montaigne." 

The sense attached to Rome by Montaigne in this connection may be 
open to various interpretation, but accepting it as M. Goyau does for the 
See of St. Peter and the Papacy, we have occasion to recall again Faguet's 
analysis. 



